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",..We commit ourselves and our 
member churches to intensify our efforts 
to be a sign of an inclusive communion 
in the world. 


"To that end, we will work out aclear 
plan of action in every member church 
which fully expresses the equality of 
men and women within the life of the 
church and enables the churches to 
benefit from the potential which women 
are able to give to all areas of the church 
life. 


"We will undertake, through consul- 
tation and cooperation of all member 
churches and in a climate of mutual re- 
spect, practical efforts to open the way 
for women to enter the ordained min- 
istry of all our member churches, and 
initiate and participate in programmes 
of the Ecumenical Decade of Churches 
in Solidarity with Women..." 


~Message from the Eighth Assembly of 
the Lutheran World Federation, 
Curitiba, Brazil, 1990 
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Introduction 


Is the global communion of Lutheran churches open 
and receptive to the gifts of the spirit which women bring 
to the total life of the church? This is the question of the 
1990s as more and more women gain visibility in the 
Lutheran churches as ordained ministers and as members 
of decision-making bodies. Twenty years ago the women of 
the Lutheran churches stood outside of the LWF and 
struggled to come in. Today, the doors are being opened, 
albeit not very quickly or widely, and women are organizing 
to improve their access to the inside of the house. 


These changes have resulted in the sharing of ordained 
ministry, administrative responsibilities, and several lay 
and volunteer ministries between men and women. In 
some situations men have had to move aside to make room 
for women. In other cases, the need to build a larger house 
is being addressed. Changes of this sort bring new cause for 
celebration and at the same time new risks and new pain. 
They have inspired new strategies and actions on the part 
of women in the Lutheran church, and new understand- 
ings and behaviour on the part of men. 


Women's work in the LWF has been motivated by a 
vision of the church as an inclusive community. The story 
of Creation in which all people are created in God's image; 
the Lutheran theology of Baptism in which all the baptized 
are one in Christ; and the example of Jesus have served as 
a basis for establishing "women's full participation for a 
renewed community." For the 1990s, the point of reference 
for the LWF's women's programme will shift from that of 
percentages of women as delegates on committees or in 
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leadership positions — although this must continue where 
it has not yet been achieved- to an examination of the long- 
term commitment of the churches in addressing the actual 
issues affecting women in the life of the church and society. 


In this process, it is essential for each member church 
of the Lutheran World Federation to formulate and carry 
out a clear plan of action as agreed upon during the Eighth 
LWF Assembly. 


In this document, the Office of Women in Church and 
Society (WICAS) in the LWF provides guidelines for use in 
implementing the Assembly's call for a clear plan of action 
for the achievement of equality between men and women. 
WICAS is responsible for assisting the member churches to 
develop these plans of action. 


The Office of Women in Church and Society (WICAS) is 
a unit in the Department for Mission and Development in 
the LWF. It operates within the terms of reference of the 
Department and seeks specifically to address those issues 
which concern the witness of the church for an inclusive 
community. 


WICAS Goals and Objectives 


* to affirm women's faith, women's hope, and women's 
actions rooted in the Good News of the Bible; 


e to affirm the dignity of women as created in the image of 
God and therefore as partners with men in church and 
society; 

















e to promote the education of women for full participation 
in all aspects of church and community life; 


* to facilitate forums to discuss issues affecting the lives of 
women and to develop strategies for addressing areas of 
concern; 


e to listen to the concerns of Lutheran women and to 
advocate for them within each member church and in the 
global Lutheran family; 


* to encourage member churches and theological institu- 
tions to incorporate women's theological perspectives into 
theological education, worship, liturgy, and congregational 
life; 


e to promote and initiate studies, research, and consulta- 
tions which provide objective and empirical data on the 
status of women in the life of every member church of the 
Lutheran communion; 


e to advocate respect for and full participation of all persons 
regardless of gender, age, race, physical condition, eco- 
nomic situation or other barriers that hinder the witness of 
the Gospel in the Lutheran communion; 


e to work ecumenically with other Christian organizations 
and to encourage women in Lutheran churches to carry out 
their mission in cooperation with women in other denomi- 
nations; 


e to make known to the Lutheran churches the work of the 
United Nations and non-governmental organizations con- 
cerning women; 














e to work in cooperation with other LWF departments and/ 
or units in building and implementing strategies of study 
and action which include women's concerns and participa- 
tion so that these are not limited to the LWF Women's Desk 
alone. 


Brief History since 1970 


Before 1970, women voiced their concems and partici- 
pation within the Lutheran World Federation (LWF) in oc- 
casional women's conferences and declarations, but nei- 
ther LWF staff nor financial resources were committed to 
deal with women's equality and partnership with men. A 
Pre-Assembly Women's Conference held in Bastad, Swe- 
den in 1969 recommended that a woman staff member be 
employed to develop programmes to meet the unmet con- 
cerns of women and women's organizations in member 
churches. 


At the 1970 Evian Assembly it was decided to employ 
a woman to work on these issues, and the decision was im- 
plemented in 1972. The first tasks of the Women's Desk 
were to build awareness among women themselves and to 
empower them for change. 


For several years, the major thrust of this work in- 
volved the organization of leadership development work- 
shops, Bible studies, and methods of worship which moved 
women to think and act on their own behalf. 


In 1975 a"think-tank" Advisory Committee on Women 
was established. It helped to identify needs to be addressed 
and problems requiring solution. In 1978 Regional Con- 
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sultants were appointed to provide the link between the 
LWF and women at the grassroots in Asia and Africa. They 
worked closely with national women leaders in the churches 
and advised WICAS on areas in need of LWF attention. 


In the second half of the 1970s, many women leaders 
established direct links with the LWF/WICAS at meetings 
and through correspondence. A pattern of similarities 
began to emerge in the issues identified by women in the 
various regions of the world. Leadership training was 
considered one of the most urgent needs. LWF/WICAS 
began to address this need intensively, and women began 
to press for visibility and participation in all church bodies 
and affairs. 


These efforts bore fruit at the LWF Budapest Assembly 
in 1984, which recommended a minimum of 40% partici- 
pation of women in all events of the Lutheran churches and 
the allocation of 40% of LWF training resource funds to 
benefit women. 


In the second half of the 1980s, the LWF/WICAS began 
to address the nature of women's participation in all 
church activities. Emphasis was placed on the contribu- 
tions and perspectives that women bring to the church. The 
churches are still being challenged to understand women's 
experiences and needs, to value their contributions, and to 
incorporate them into their on-going agenda. 


The churches need to account for their own actions of 
solidarity with women. The Ecumenical Decade of Churches 
in Solidarity with Women (1988-1998) gives ample time for 
the churches to evaluate themselves and to formulate a 
clear plan of action. 











Programme Priorities 


As women become aware of themselves and their 
capabilities, they are more able to name the injustices 
affecting them, and from their own experiences with dis- 
crimination, domination and oppression they come to 
empathize with other suffering sectors of the human fam- 
ily. Patriarchal attitudes and behaviours have kept women 
as second class citizens, unequipped for realizing their 
potential or participating fully in social, economic, politi- 
cal, and religious life. 


To redress the dismal situation of women, the three 
most important areas of concentration for the LWF/WICAS 
to date have been advocacy, leadership training and finan- 
cial support for women's projects. Much more is obviously 
needed if women are to enter the 21st Century as fully 
empowered citizens. 


In order to establish a direction for the 1990s, a 
questionnaire was sent to a random sample of women who 
have participated in LWF events organized by WICAS. They 
were asked to identify what they see as areas of concern for 
their own regions that require the LWF's attention. 


The six areas of concern most often identified by the 
respondents from all regions are listed below. (The issues 
received varying emphasis from region to region. They are 
presented here in related sequence. The order in which 
they appeared in the worldwide survey is noted. See p. 37.) 


* promote leadership development to equip women for 
full partnership in the life and mission of the family, church 
and society (1); 














e focus on justice for women with particular attention to 
poverty, violence, racism, illiteracy, health, militarism, dis- 
placed women, refugees, migrants, foreign workers, pros- 
titutes, AIDS sufferers and widows(2); 


e promote the education of women in the social, cultural, 
economic, environmental, and political realities of the 
world; help women organize; promote networking (4); 


e expose violation of women's rights by men (and also by 
women) within social, political, economic, and ecclesiasti- 
cal structures (5); 


e involve women in theological studies for a deeper con- 
textual understanding of the biblical message and its im- 
plications for the growth of the church (3); 


e encourage LWF member churches to incorporate into 
their thinking and teaching women's perspectives in 
theology (6). 


Strategies 


The findings of this research highlight, on the one 
hand, the need for WICAS to plan for programmes which 
deal with issues common to all parts of the LWF constitu- 
ency. At the same time, they also call for special attention 
to issues prevalent in particular regions, thereby reflecting 
the diverse social realities, church conditions, and situ- 
ations of women in various parts of the world. 


The six issues indicated by all groups as needing the 
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most attention provide a broad framework for programme 
emphasis for the 1990s. Agreement on such a framework 
should help to nurture a global community of women and 
to exercise responsible stewardship of both people and 
financial resources. 


An exploration of the six issues with recommendations 
for action by churches follows. This should serve to stimu- 
late thinking, discussion, and the planning of concrete 
activities. 


Q Leadership development: 

promotion of leadership development to equip 
women for full partnership in the life and mission 
of the family, church and society. 


If we were living in a just society, women and men 
would be more or less on equal footing in all spheres of life. 
They would share the varied tasks in the home, receive 
equal pay for equal work on the job, sit in proportion to their 
percentage of the population in Parliaments, and occupy 
more than half ofthe positions of authority in their churches. 


Unfortunately, gender bias exists everywhere. The 
church structure, which is hierarchical and masculine, is 
a model of the oppressive man-woman relationship. In our 
churches this means that women are more likely to be 
found in service areas — education and diakonia — while 
theological discussion, leadership, policy-making, and fi- 
nances are carried out by men. This lamentable state of 
affairs has been legitimized by tradition, theology, and 
church practice throughout the ages. The fact that men 
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continue to dominate decision-making bodies within the 
church indicates that they have not yet been able to re- 
nounce their privilege and share their power with women 
on an equal basis. 


Winds of change are bringing fresh challenges to this 
lopsided order. With the realization that men and women 
are equal before God, all church members - both men and 
women - must be trained to share responsibilities fairly. 
Justice for all God's creatures should be one of the first 
lessons of leadership development for all people in the 
church. Justice is an issue of faith. Therefore, a proper 
understanding of justice requires sincere and honest read- 
ing of the scriptures and making commitments in accor- 
dance with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Equipping the whole people of God for the entire 
spectrum of ministries of service in church and society 
requires the development of all latent skills and capacities 
ofall members. This comes about by each person's commit- 
ment to the scriptural affirmation that women and men are 
created equally in the image of God. Since women are only 
now beginning to share in the leadership of the church, 
they need special skills to equip them for this responsibil- 
ity. The following are important tasks in designing leader- 
ship development programmes for women: 


* analyze, denounce, and transform the structures that 
perpetuate injustice; 


e identify obstacles to women's participation (such as 
illiteracy, lack of skills necessary for full participation, or 
absence of support systems such as child care facilities); 











e develop concrete plans to overcome obstacles; 


e seek out community resources (such as literacy classes 
and child care facilities) and motivate parishioners to take 
advantage of them. Where services are unavailable, set up 
a committee of interested people to explore how best to 
meet this need in collaboration with other community 


groups; 


e develop creative strategies for bringing women's per- 
spectives into greater visibility in public policy deliberation 
locally and internationally; 


e create opportunities for women to speak out on all 
matters in an atmosphere of encouragement, support and 
security; 


e organize workshops on public speaking, written expres- 
sion, managerial skills, planning and evaluation, conduct- 
ing meetings, group dynamics, lobbying and advocacy; 


e enable women to participate and take leadership in 
events such as ecumenical meetings, international fo- 
rums, and local church councils; facilitate other educa- 
tional opportunities for women as needs arise; 


. change church policies, documents, or traditions that 
exclude women from full participation in the life of the 
church (ordination, representation on policy-making bod- 
ies, exclusive language, inconvenient times for meetings, 
etc.) 
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Q Justice for women: 

poverty, violence, racism, illiteracy, militarism, 
displaced women, refugees, migrants, foreign 
workers, prostitutes, AIDS sufferers and widows... 


If every Lutheran church did a survey of its members 
or of people in the nearby community, it would certainly 
find women who are victims of poverty, violence, racism or 
militarism. It would probably find women who are refugees, 
migrants or displaced as a result of war, environmental 
deterioration, human rights violations, or economic dislo- 
cation. It would find prostitutes, AIDS sufferers, widows, 
unemployed, homeless, and illiterate women - women with 
real problems requiring assistance, understanding, sup- 
port, and advocacy. 


Beneath the problems lie terrible inequities: an unjust 
accumulation and distribution of wealth, land, and power; 
harmful policies of governments, banks, international fi- 
nancial institutions, transnational corporations, and mili- 
tary establishments; sexist devaluation and brutalization 
of women; official neglect of the poorest and weakest 
members of the human family, women and children. 


How are the churches to deal with the victims of these 
injustices and address their needs? Are prayers and coun- 
selling enough? What steps can we take to eliminate the 
causes of injustice? How can we use the moral force of the 
church to end starvation, unemployment, homelessness, 
disease, illiteracy, and the brutality of poverty, racism and 
militarism? 


Churches could relate matters of faith to the economy, 
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to culture, to politics, and to society, yet the church is not 
adequately addressing the suffering that women are expe- 
riencing, nor is it sufficiently challenging the roots of 
oppression. 


The LWF has been grappling with these questions and 
continues to do so through its various departments and 
units. The churches can renew their commitment to justice 
and revitalize their own plans of action by adopting some 
of the following measures: 


e self-examination: church leaders and congregations are 
encouraged to undertake a serious investigation of their 
theology and mission and their values and practices. How 
do they understand the struggle for justice in relation to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ? What is their vision of God's justice 
for the world? 


e personal transformation: encourage practical steps for 
individual as well as collective transformation among church 
members and the rest of the community; promote simple 
life-styles, care for creation, and concern for human suffer- 
ing; 


* survey your community: where are the people who are 
suffering? who are they? what are they suffering from? and 
why? Invite them to your meetings, workshops, and group 
discussions; 


e learn how injustice becomes part of the very structure 
and practice of economic and political life: investigate 
the policies of banks and transnational corporations, the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, govern- 
ments and the military-industrial complexes behind them; 
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e arrange workshops on justice themes; obtain speakers, 
films, photo displays, and written information; schedule 
community exposures. Share your work with others and if 
necessary, request to be linked to others globally via 
twinning or partnership plans. 


e organize groups of women who are victims of poverty, 
racism, war, violence, AIDS, and loneliness for the sharing 
of experiences and mutual support; empower them to 
reach out to others in order to solve their problems collec- 
tively; organize the community to fight discrimination 
against them and to protect their rights; 


e participate in community programmes for refugees, 
migrant workers, the homeless or illiterate, battered women, 
and AIDS victims; 


© put pressure on governments to stop producing, selling 
or buying weapons; urge them to settle conflicts peacefully 
through negotiations; 


¢ call for reassessment, reconsideration, and in some 
cases cancellation of the foreign debt and structural ad- 
justment policies that have severe adverse effects on 
hundreds of millions of people; 


e support land reform programmes and use unproductive 
church land for food production; live simple, non-wasteful 
life-styles; 


° exert influence to change policies that cause harm to 


human beings and the environment, and lobby for changes 
in the laws that foster inequality; 
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e get together with other church and community groups 
and mobilize them to address these issues. 


Issues of justice often require special tactics to draw at- 
tention to the problem. There are many ways to make a 
point. Among them, the following have often been used: 
vigils, (silent, with photos, banners, torches, coffins; noisy, 
banging pots and pans), demonstrations, marches, peti- 
tion campaigns, die-ins, pickets, boycotts, strikes and 
work stoppages, fasts and hunger strikes, non-violent civil 
disobedience, sit-ins, blockades, human chains, human 
carpets, bike or other sports events, street theater, leaflet- 
ing, contacting the media via sympathetic journalists; 
visits to prisons; letters of protest to government officials; 
and letters of encouragement to those who are suffering. 
Significant actions were undertaken by the Seventh Day 
Adventist women, who stopped tithing when their church's 
world conference voted against ordaining women, and by 
the Norwegian Christians who turned up in great numbers 
at a rally whose purpose they opposed and turned their 
backs to the speaker. 


Q Assist women to become more informed and 
involved in the social, cultural, economic, en- 
vironmental and political realities of the world: 


Women are often victims of social, cultural, economic, 
military, and political policies in whose decisions they have 
had no say. Laws concerning their productive and repro- 
ductive life are made without consulting them. Patriarchal 
traditions and attitudes hinder them from gaining access 
to information that would help to free them from their 
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oppression and enable them to take their rightful place in 
society. 


Whether or not women take steps to educate them- 
selves or speak out publicly, the consequences can be 
severe: rape, beatings, threats, divorce, ostracism, ridicule 
and other forms of diminishing or silencing them. 


Churches can be instrumental in facilitating the learn- 
ing process through the following actions: 


e use some of the Sunday time together (or designate other 
time) for education and information beyond worship ac- 
tivities. This could include special discussions on health, 
law, current events, social and political issues, candidates 
for office, strategies for job acquisition, and so on; 


e invite professional members of the church to present 
information relevant to the needs of parishioners, such 
as health workers on family education and maternal health, 
economists on the debt crisis, and so on; if unavailable, 
seek out such speakers from the community; 


e create forums in which women who are suffering have 
a chance to speak openly about their concerns (such as a 
widow talking about social, psychological, and economic 
deprivation after her husband's death); 


e create appropriate and accessible means of communica- 
tion with members, taking into consideration their spe- 
cial needs and difficulties (person-to-person outreach and 
visits, "telephone trees" by which each person is respon- 
sible to call several others in order to reach many people in 
a short time, newsletters, posters, radio, tapes, etc.); 
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e set up mobile and church-based libraries in which infor- 
mation on the themes mentioned above can be accumu- 
lated and distributed; 


e where church resources exist for scholarships, advocate 
their use for training in many professional fields at uni- 
versities or technical institutions and not strictly limited to 
theological education; 


¢ involve professionals in the work of the church at all 
levels, balancing their representation with grassroots people; 


e come up with a plan of action for the training of women 
in all human endeavours, and encourage women to con- 
tinue their education at all levels, from primary school 
through graduate courses. 


9 Exposure of the violation of women's rights 
by men, by social, political and economic struc- 
tures, and by women themselves: 


Violence takes many forms. We think most of violence 
in its rawest manifestations: as direct, brutal attacks 
against persons or property causing fear, pain, injury, 
death and/or destruction. War, foreign occupation, mur- 
der, torture, rape, beatings, and other criminal acts are 
examples of this kind of violence. Whether perpetrated by 
a state, a special interest group or a financial institution, 
or by a soldier, a stranger or a husband, violence violates 
human rights and human dignity and inflicts untold suf- 
fering on its victims. 
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There are many forms of violence against women. 
Racism is a particularly vile form of violence. Victims of 
racism who are women are doubly oppressed. Poverty, lack 
of equal opportunities for education, training and jobs, the 
denial of equal pay for equal work, and non-recognition of 
women's contribution to the economy are further forms of 
structural violence against women. 


Sexual violence against women occurs in every society. 
In 1991 at a co-educational boarding school in Kenya, 
schoolboys raped 72 girls between the ages of 13 and 17. 
Twenty of the girls died while trying to escape. The school 
administration dismissed the event by saying that the boys 
did not mean any harm, and the incident seems to have 
been forgotten. 


Sexual violence (rape, incest, pornography, the traf- 
ficking in women, involuntary prostitution and sexual 
harassment) is a result of ideologies that make men believe 
they have an inherent right to dominate, control and use 
women. The evidence is that many "normal," well-function- 
ing men exploit their own wives, daughters, colleagues, and 
other women. 


Information provided by Lutheran women in North 
America suggests that in the USA, one woman in four has 
been sexually assaulted, 50% before the age of 17. One in 
ten women annually are physically or sexually assaulted by 
their live-in partners. Every thirty minutes a daughter is 
molested by her own father. 


Many recent studies and reports show clearly that 
there is considerable violence against women, even in the 
church. A great deal of evidence of sexual abuse of women 
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by male clergy during counselling sessions has been docu- 
mented by churches in North America and is reported 
constantly in all other parts of the world. 


According to recent statistical studies, at least 60 
million female children and adults in Asia are missing and 
feared dead, victims of systematic discrimination against 
women. Worldwide, millions of females are missing be- 
cause girls are not allowed to benefit as much as boys from 
improvements in health care and nutrition. They include 
females of all ages who are aborted or killed at birth or who 
died because they were given less food. The traditional 
parental preference for boys over girls translates into 
neglect and sometimes death for girls. 


The practice of discriminating against and wielding 
power over women is widespread and has only recently 
begun to be discussed. Women tend to hide their experi- 
ences, and the churches are reluctant to discuss them 
openly, often because of the cultural and religious taboos 
against dealing with issues of sexuality and its implica- 
tions. The issue of abortion, for example, has for along time 
been ignored in church circles, even when death has 
resulted from unsafe abortion practices. 


Many women who are victims of violence feel guilty 
because society leads them to believe that if they are 
molested, it is their own fault. Others feel that God is 
punishing them for wrongdoing. Many women hide these 
feelings to avoid being judged or shunned. Often the 
church avoids discussion on violence, or relegates it to 
private counselling and conversation. 


If women feel that their painful experiences are denied 
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or trivialized, if they are blamed or silenced, if their ac- 
counts are devalued, if no one intervenes on their behalf in 
threatening situations, they will feel left out, angry, frus- 
trated, and diminished. If the church uses non-inclusive 
language, if its symbols are universally male, if women are 
excluded from decision-making, the church contributes to 
violence. If the church does not empathize with women's 
suffering, if the church is silent on the question of violence 
against women, it is an accomplice to this violence. 


The church can play a crucial role in bringing healing 
and wholeness to injured women and to the entire society 
by: 

* overcoming the conspiracy of silence on questions of 
violence and sexuality; 


e initiating in-depth studies on specific forms of vio- 
lence in order to better understand how they are planned 
and executed and what factors contribute to their perpetu- 
ation; 


e recognizing that violence against women is a reality 
and not a myth and that women are frequently not believed 
when they relate their painful experiences; 


¢ giving sermons and creating learning experiences to 
reflect on the question of violence (from Sunday School 
programmes through Baptism and Confirmation classes 
and in all Christian education events of the church); 


e organizing workshops for men and women to collectively 


identify all kinds of violence, to explore their root 
causes and to take steps to eliminate them; 
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e creating safe and secure space for women to discuss 
their experiences; 


¢ enabling victims of violence to find refuge and to seek 
sustainable solutions; 


e forming committees to monitor violence in the media 
and designing methods of protest actions; 


* calling for changes in laws, traditions and practices 
that discriminate against women and becoming a force for 
transformation. 


Q Encourage LWF member churches to incorpo- 
rate into their thinking and teaching women's 
perspectives in theology: 


The question of women in the church is not a marginal 
issue, but one which touches the core of the church's 
identity and mission. When the women's movement in 
general and feminist theology in particular challenge the 
church with regard to its attitude towards women as ex- 
pressed in church theology, liturgy and worship, proclama- 
tion, structure, history, access to the ordained ministry 
and the role of the laity, they ask "how far has the church 
come in modelling itself after the kingdom of God here and 
now?" 


Women's struggle for acceptance within the church 
brings into question the credibility of the church's teaching 
on creation, baptism, and the acts of the Holy Spirit. In the 
creation, all people are created in God's own image, and in 
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the new creation heralded by Jesus Christ, Jews and 
Gentiles, poor and rich, women and men, young and old, 
people of different races, etc., all enjoy the privilege of being 
God's children and heirs of God's divine inheritance. The 
love of God gives new value to the concept of "the other". 
Through baptism, we all become one, affirmed by the action 
of the Holy Spirit which is bestowed without discrimina- 
tion. Women, therefore, are actively advocating for an 
inclusive theology, an inclusive ecclesiology, and an inclu- 
sive anthropology. 


Women's theological education as women themselves 
are doing it has encouraged women to ask questions and 
to explore the effect of theology on their lives. Women's 
experiences have equipped them to do theology from the 
underside, identifying with the oppressed through their 
own oppression. All of church practice should be perme- 
ated with this perspective. 


In order to facilitate this: 
e the leadership and congregation of the church must 
become aware that women's entrance into the field of 
theology has enabled theology to evolve in new ways and 
has brought new interpretation and understanding to 
theological discussion; 


e the contribution of women to theology must be recognized 
as a humanizing force in which issues are not only con- 
sidered theoretically but are related to the lives, feelings, 
suffering, pain and joy of real people; 


e women' reading of the Bible contains valuable insights 
that must be integrated into the interpretation and procla- 
mation of the message of the Bible; 
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e women's call for change in the structures and ministries 
of the church should be seen as fostering democracy, 
participation and less hierarchical modes of organiza- 
tion and administration; 


e women's methodology should be valued for making the 
connections between theology and the psychological, 
social, political, cultural and economic spheres, thus 
providing a holistic approach needed for the revitalization 
of the church. 


If the churches are to benefit from women's perspec- 
tives in theology, they should extensively read women's 
theological works, include these works in curriculum at 
theological institutions for the training of future church 
leaders, use these works in Bible studies, sermons, and the 
preparation of new liturgies. They should involve women 
in all aspects of theological discussion, including teaching 
at the seminary. 


Women do not want to do theology in isolation. They 
want to do it with their male colleagues. Who but the 
church could be the bridge to facilitate inclusive theology! 


Q Involve women in theological studies for a 
deeper contextual understanding of the biblical 
message and its implications for the growth of the 
church. 


Why is the study of theology necessary at all? If it helps 
people to reflect upon God and the realities and mysteries 
of life, then it is good for everybody, men and women alike. 
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In 1973, a publication outlining the history of the 
founding of the LWF was published under the title "Men, 
Meetings, Ministry, Mission: The LWF Story." This article 
carried pictures of all male theologians. The image of a 
theologian in the Lutheran tradition has been mainly male. 
A theologian is one who excels in four basic areas: the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, church history, and sys- 
tematics, often to the level ofa doctorate degree in one of the 
four disciplines. 


In this setting, theology has been associated largely 
with higher studies undertaken by those who want to 
qualify as pastors, professors, and researchers. This situ- 
ation, however, has been drastically changed in the recent 
past, as many excluded groups from around the globe have 
joined in doing theology. Women have been part of this 
great movement that has changed the face of theology. 


Theology today is challenged by some key words that 
are descriptive of the new trends. Liberation, participation, 
culture, and the Gospel are among them. 


Theology has as its task today the mission of liberating 
everyone for participation in God's Good News. People need 
to be liberated from the cultural traditions that have 
perpetuated division and inequality. Theological education 
does not have as its ultimate aim the vocation of the person 
but rather the enablement of the person to experience and 
participate freely, and in a meaningful way, in the reflection 
upon and proclamation of God and all of creation. 


Doing theology must be equated with doing justice and 
bringing God's Good News to the hurting world. In essence, 
theology should speak not only to the head, but to the heart 
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as well. Theology should challenge people to repentance in 
order for it to be reflective of its source — God. 


Having been left out of theological education, women 
need freedom to participate in theology as a means of 
empowering them to better understand and articulate their 
faith as well as equipping them to be co-servants with men 
in church and society. 


The following are some suggestions which churches 
can use to promote the education of women: 


e formulate a definite plan of action for women's en- 
rollment in theological institutions. Here, having some 
specific guidelines is useful in raising consciousness as 
well as evaluating the progress or lack of progress that is 
being made. The LWF's figure of at least 40% women's par- 
ticipation can be a good starting point for every member 
church with a view to proceeding as soon as possible to 
50%. 


¢ identify women who show interest in pursuing theologi- 
cal education, and encourage them to study; where 
women do not show interest in theology, investigate the 
reasons and address the obstacles with a view to cultivat- 
ing an interest; 


e make scholarships available not only for academic 
training but for various other contextual theological educa- 
tion suchas pastoral fieldwork and correspondence courses, 
short-term refresher courses, seminars, workshops, con- 
vocations and exposure trips; 


¢ make proper use of women theologians in jobs com- 
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mensurate with their training. Such an action serves as 
an educational process for the community as well as a 
motivating factor for other women to pursue theological 
studies; 


e rethink placement policies which were originally de- 
signed with men alone in mind; for example, the time 
stipulated for serving in lay ministries before proceeding to 
further study, promotion, or to a call; 


e organize workshops for grassroots theological educa- 
tion which allows participants to use their experience as a 
starting point for theological reflection; 


e develop effective models of education linking experi- 
ence in congregational life with theological education; 


e provide opportunities for ecumenical and interfaith 
learning situations to enable people to draw upon each 
other's personal experiences; 


e publicize information about theological education, using 
women's networks (women's organizations, publications, 
women's studies departments of universities, mass media 
and folk media, and so on); 


e conscientize church members to become more aware of 
the importance of women's theological education; 


e incorporate feminist resources (books, bibliographies, 
films, etc.) in all courses of theological training; 


e re-organize study schedules to take into account the 
needs and responsibilities of families, especially taking into 
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account those aspects which hinder the progress of women; 


e ordain women who, after their theological education, feel 
called to become clergy. 


You and the LWF Office for Women 
in Church and Society (WICAS) 


WICAS was created to serve women in the Lutheran 
churches. It serves as a messenger, an advocate, and a 
reminder that much has yet to be done to bring about the 
realization of God's Good News to all men and women in our 
societies and churches. 


Women bring their concerns to WICAS. They worry 
about all kinds of obstacles which prevent the realization 
of the community of men and women and the furthering of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Among these obstacles are: 


¢ unwillingness of the church to see and acknowledge 
how the life and practice of Jesus Christ bears witness 
to women as full human beings; 


¢ a tendency in the church to ignore women's presence 
and their contributions; 


* an insensitivity on the part of the church to deal with 
women's pain, hurt, and difficult situations such as rape, 
sexual harassment, and other forms of violence against 
women; 
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e trivializing women's concerns, such as their call for the 
use of non-sexist language and the incorporation of femi- 
nist theology; 


e fundamental reservations in some churches about 
women sharing in ecclesiastical responsibilities; 


e inconsistent church practices which may allow women 
to be clergy but at the same time restrict their access to 
other offices in the church (bishop, general secretary, 
president); 


e restrictive policies in constitutions, by-laws, and in 
unwritten traditions and procedures which bar women 
from enjoying their God-given place in the heart of the 
church; 


e the widespread practice of tokenism: the process of ap- 
pointing one woman to an important position and not 
doing it again for another twenty years, or the appointment 
of women to boards, delegations, and committees without 
sufficiently equipping them with the skills necessary to 
carry out their responsibilities; 


e the silence of the church in speaking against practices 
which dehumanize women, such as girl-child marriage, 
the commercial use of dowry in marriage, bride burning 
related to dowry, the killing of the female fetus, female 
infanticide, prostitution and profit from the sale of women, 
sex tourism, mail-order bride businesses, mistreatment of 
widows, female circumcision, etc.; 


e lack of funds for women's work, women's education, 
women's health, and so on. 
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Women have identified patriarchy as a major source of 
gender discrimination and see the task ahead as educating 
society to overcome the patriarchal bias. There is a need to 
investigate its origins, challenge its validity, confront its 
structures and institutions, and organize to eliminate it. 
This can only be done collectively. Lutheran churches in 
the Eighth Assembly declared: 


"We commit ourselves and our member churches 
to intensify our efforts to be a sign of an inclusive 
communion in the world." 


If these commitments are to have any validity, then 
every individual member will have to take some responsi- 
bility in whatever way that is accessible to them. Parents 
will have to train their children differently, husbands will 
have to treat their wives in a different way, men will have 
to make room for women to share their long-held power and 
privilege in board rooms. Women who are angry about the 
mentioned oppression will have to use their anger con- 
structively and not estrange men or antagonize each other. 


To the extent that these actions can be undertaken, 
they will necessarily enrage many. The challenges they 
unearth are emotionally, physically and spiritually desta- 
bilizing. They threaten the security of long held beliefs and 
structures appearing in the aged records on which faith, 
character, and behavioral norms have been built. The 
churches and the individuals will have to be prepared to 
risk the acute discomfort that must be confronted and dealt 
with if any progress is to be made. 


With limited staff, limited funds, and almost unlimited 
issues and obstacles, WICAS functions under great handi- 
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cap and stress. Therefore, much thought must go into 
organizing its work schedule, priorities, and scope. WICAS 
is asking the churches, women's organizations, and indi- 
viduals to reflect upon and help answer the following 
questions before the next LWF Assembly in 1997: 


1. What should be the role of WICAS in programme 
development? What are the criteria that should be used in 
making these decisions? Some alternatives appear below. 


a. Should WICAS initiate programmes? worldwide? re- 
gionally? nationally? 


b. Should WICAS be primarily advisory or consultative to 
women leaders, women's organizations and/or depart- 
ments for women's work within LWF member churches? 


c. Should WICAS be primarily involved in providing 
printed resource materials requested by women for 
specific leadership responsibilities? 


2. What alternatives for programme planning and imple- 
mentation might be considered when all or nearly all 
regions indicate the same issue(s) as needing most atten- 
tion? The following are some of the possibilities: 


a. WICAS plans and implements an international semi- 
nar with the persons trained being responsible for 
follow-up in the development of the issue and implemen- 
tation of plans within their own area/region; 


b. WICAS staff provides primary leadership and financial 
resources for regionally planned and implemented strate- 


gies; 
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c. WICAS provides consultative services but primary 
responsibility for staffing and financial resources re- 
sides with a member church(es)/region(s); 


d. WICAS secures a person(s) as consultant(s) /leader(s) 
for specific regional events and assumes responsibility 
for travel reimbursement for this/these person(s); all 
other responsibilities reside with the church/region; 


e. WICAS employs persons to work in assigned geo- 
graphic areas with job descriptions focusing on specific 
priorities; 


f. WICAS facilitates the linkage of women's organiza- 
tions/departments of women's work with other organi- 
zations that can assist in meeting specific needs. 


3. What role can WOMEN, the publication of WICAS, play 
in providing information about the issues needing most at- 
tention and in offering suggestions for specific action in 
addressing them? How could the circulation of WOMEN be 
expanded so that more women and men serving in leader- 
ship roles within the member churches might receive the 
publication? 


4. What channels of partnership and cooperation exist 
within the LWF structure and the member churches that 
should be more adequately utilized to meet the issues 
identified by women as needing the most attention? How 
might WICAS strengthen and broaden these channels? 


5. What possibilities exist or could be developed for working 
ecumenically in addressing issues needing most atten- 
tion? How can participation in the Ecumenical Decade for 
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Churches in Solidarity with Women contribute to address- 
ing these issues? 


Networking Regionally and 
Internationally 


The work of women often seems to be a celebration 
because it is done in community. Most of the activities 
cannot be thought through, planned and carried out 
without the dimension of involving others. The World 
Council of Churches' Women's Office and several other 
ecumenical women's organizations are partners in their 
work with WICAS. In addition, WICAS works in partnership 
with other Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) such 
as the Women's International League for Peace and Free- 
dom (WILPF), the Young Women's Christian Association 
(YWCA), and the JUNIC Committee on Women and Devel- 
opment. WICAS draws extensively on the work of the UN 
Commission on Women, UNICEF, UNESCO, WHO, ILO, 
UNHCR and other bodies of the United Nations in those 
areas dealing with women. 


Within the Lutheran churches, the formulation of re- 
gional plans is normally done in consultation with women 
leaders from each of the major regions - Africa, Asia, 
Europe, South America, and North America. At the same 
time, contextual differences within regions call for atten- 
tion, since the regions are continents with many nations, 
cultures and churches. 


From time to time WICAS undertakes a rigorous global 
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assessment in consultation with an international group of 
women leaders. Such a group helps to decide which issues 
demand the most urgent attention and how they should be 
developed into plans for global programmes, events, and 
campaigns. They also determine which issues should be 
designated as primarily the responsibility of women lead- 
ers, women's organizations, or the department for women's 
work within LWF member churches. 


Since the Curitiba Assembly in 1990 WICAS has been 
developing a strong network of women around the world to 
help monitor progress in their churches towards achieving 
the goals set forth in this plan of action and in all other 
documents of the LWF. In addition to women leaders in the 
churches, women in the regions have already chosen or will 
choose regional coordinators who help WICAS to coordi- 
nate the work in their areas. 


The following global events will lead up to the 1997 As- 
sembly and will follow up on the issues identified by women 
and the tasks set out by the Eighth Assembly of the LWF. 
In addition to several local, national and regional events, 
the events below are scheduled: 


Proposed Global Events 


August 1991: International consultation of women 
Theologians 

1992: International preparatory group meeting on 
strategies for monitoring churches' plans of action 
1993: International Young Women's Consultation 
organized jointly with Youth Office 

1994: International consultation of men and women 
on churches' solidarity with women (to be done ecu- 
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menically) 

1995: International women's pre-Assembly gathering 
to evaluate international progress of churches' plans 
of action and to begin planning for women's contribu- 
tion to and participation in the LWF Assembly 
1996: Small group to shape global report on the 
Lutheran church's actions towards an inclusive 
communion of men and women 

1997: LWF Assembly 

1998: Global gathering to mark the end of the Ecu- 
menical Decade of Churches in Solidarity with Women 
(to be done ecumenically) 


The Affirmative Actions of LWF 
Geneva 


The LWF Geneva headquarters has appointed a staff 
working group with representatives from different LWF 
departments with the mandate to: 


* examine how the LWF's programmes incorporate 
the clear plan of action set forth in this booklet to 
foster the equality of men and women in the life of the 
church; 


e formulate ways in which the LWF can respond to 


instances of tokenism, resistance to change, and 
other obstacles; 


¢ design LWF programmes which can become ex- 
emplary models for churches everywhere on what it 
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means to be a sign of an inclusive communion in the 
world; 


e help WICAS to monitor and evaluate the actions 
taken by the churches to improve the status of women; 


e provide to their respective Directors and to the 
General Secretary a report on the progress being 
made toward achieving the goals and objectives set 
forth in this plan of action and the obstacles encoun- 
tered. 


Member Church Responsibility 


To accelerate action in all churches, the LWF Council 
recommends that each member church: 


¢ develop its own clear plan of action which expresses the 
equality of men and women; 


e initiate studies and actions which motivate people to 
change; 


e adopt monitoring and evaluation methods including ap- 
propriate performance indicators in order to document 
progress towards full equality for women; 


e designate a person in every church and in every country 


to serve as liaison to WICAS in fulfilling the church's 
plan of action. 
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Looking Forward to the Year 2000 


If the Lutheran churches make a concerted effort to 
achieve the goals and objectives set forth in this Plan of 
Action, by the year 2000 they will have succeeded in 
accomplishing the following: 


e a new understanding and change in the structures and 
ministry in the church and better participation of the whole 
community of God's people; 


e a public confession by the whole church that sexism is a 
sin; 


+ 50% presence and participation of women in decision- 
making positions of the LWF constituency (Budapest reso- 
lution); 


e all member churches agreed on the ordination of women 
in the Lutheran churches (Curitiba commitment); 


e women's theology incorporated into the teaching of the 
church and in the training at the seminaries; 


® more women as faculty in Lutheran seminaries; 


e increased awareness among men and women of human 
rights as applicable to all people in all situations; 


e guaranteed methods of obtaining economic justice for 
women; 


e improvement of women's and girls' accessibility to educa- 
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tion and health, shelter, security, food and water; 


e improved analysis of gender issues as they affect the 
development of men and women in society, and the conse- 
quent effect of such analysis on development aid and 
programmes; 


e more intentional and intensive advocacy for women in 
vulnerable situations (refugees, prisoners, prostitutes, 
migrants, aged, poor, illiterates, culture dominated, out- 
casts, racially discriminated, ill, job discriminated); 


e concerted efforts to safeguard the environment, taking 
into account the perspectives that women are contributing 
to the ongoing debates and actions; 


* national, regional, and international machinery for the 
effective integration of women in the development process. 
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Issue Emphases By Region 





Ratings are from most important (1) Africa Asia Europe Latin North 
to least important (23) AmericaAmerica 


a. Involve women in theological stud- i7 1 3 1 3 
ies for a deeper contextual under- 

standing of the biblical message and 

its implications 


b. Encourage the LWF member 7 7 5 8 8 
churches to incorporate into their 

thinking and teaching women's per- 

spectives in theology 


c. Encourage and equip women to 23 22 11 16 15 
contribute toward the renewal of lit- 

urgy and worship, for example: criti- 

cal re-examination of its language 

and structure, re-thinking of words 

and images describing God, and 

striving for a partnership between 

laity and clergy 


d. Assist women to become more 6 3 4 9 5 
informed and involved in the social, 

cultural, economic, environmental, 

and political realities of the world. 


e.Helpwomentobecomemoreaware 12 23 9 13 22 
of the inequitable distribution of the 
world's resources and to understand 
and promote a just economic order 


f. Help women to become economi- 10 10 12 z ll 
cally literate and self-reliant 











Africa Asia Europe Latin North 
America America 


g. Focus on justice for women with 11 6 1 3 2 
particular attention to poverty, vio- 

lence, racism, illiteracy, militarism, 

and displaced women, including 

refugees, migrants, foreign work- 

ers, prostitutes, AIDS sufferers, 

widows, etc. 


h. Promote and understand devel- 2 9 23 4 9 
opment as being linked with health, 
nutrition, power, knowledge, liter- 


acy, etc. 

i. Foster information to help women 18 4 17 17 13 
become more aware of human rights 

issues 

j. Expose the violation of women's 3 11 6 5 6 


rights by men, by social, political 
and economic structures, and by 
women themselves 


k. Equip women to be active peace- 19 16 K 22 17 
makers 


1. Foster non-violence in the home 8 14 10 10 7 
and family as well as in society-at- 
large 


m. Disseminate information onthe 21 15 20 19 21 
critical situation of the environment 
today 


n. Raise awareness of the relation- 13 5 13 11 4 
ship between women, the environ- 

ment and sustainable development, 

and empower women to act 
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Africa Asia Europe Latin North 
America America 


o, Encourage women to undertake 4 17 14 20 18 
theological studies for the ordained 
ministry 


p. Create forums for discussion, de- 14 20 18 23 14 
bate and sharing of ideas regarding 

the acceptance of women in or- 

dained ministry in all LWF member 

churches 


q. Promote leadership development 1 2 2 2 1 
to equip women for full partnership 

in the life and mission of the family, 

church and society 


T, Encourage the self-reliance of 15 21 22 14 19 
women and promote their earning 
capacity 


s. Assist women to develop skills to 16 12 15 6 20 
function as leaders in women's 
organizations and in the church 


t. Provide communications educa- 9 13 21 21 23 
tion for women 


u. Use mass media (radio, televi- 20 19 8 18 16 
sion, print, etc.) to promote a digni- 
fied image of women 


v. Promote the objectives of the 22 18 16 15 10 
Decade as initiated by the World 
Council of Churches 


w. Provide opportunities for both 5 8 19 12 12 


men and women to discuss women's 
concerns 
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